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Pernaps there is no of England, which 
presents the lover of nature with more to 
admire, than Derbyshire. 

T left London on Saturday, 22d of August, 
on board the Victoria steam-ship for Hull; 
and proceeded from thence up the Humber, 
and, by coach, to Sheffield. Evening advanc- 
ing, presented new and unaccustomed scenes; 

ense from the various smelting foun- 
drics, &c., shot up in every direction; giving 
the appearance of immense conflagrations to 
different parts of the surrounding country. 
Having crossed the moors which divide the 
Vou. xxxvi. 2D 


counties of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, the 
spire-crowned church of Hope presents itself; 
a short distance beyond which, perched on the 
summit of the Peak—a range of immense high 
hills bounding the view—stand the ruins of 
Peveril Castle. Here, the principal object of 
— is the far-famed cavern called Peak 
ole. 


The Peak Hole, and Roger Rain’s House. 
—Within the huge entrance, several persons 
of both sexes are employed in spinning twine; 
while listening to their light-hearted, but, to 
me, perfectly unintelligible songs, I was ac- 
costed by the guide, who exhibited the inte- 
rior of the cavern. Lights being brougl.t, we 
each took a candle, and proceeded towards the 
inner entrance, where a stream of water 
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rushed through a small aperture in the rock, 
only large enough to admit a boat, in which 
lay, for the space was not sufficient to admit 
of any other attitude, myself and the guide; 
who propelled us along by placing his hands 
against the roof, which was within a few inches 
of our faces. After proceeding some distance 
in this manner, the cavern gradually expands, 
and we at length resumed our feet. 

It is impossible for the imagination to con- 
ceive the scene now exhibited to us; the light 
of day was totally excluded, and our glimmer- 
ing candles, (more of which were now lighted 
and arranged at different spots) showed us a 
dreary vault, extending far beyond and above. 

Proceeding onwards, we came to Roger 
Rain’s house, so called-from drops of water 
incessantly filtering through the roof of the 
cavern; from this, crossing a small stream, 
and passing under a range. of natural arches, 
we arrived at a huge cavity, ealled Tom of 
Lincoln, from its fancied resemblance to the 
bell so called. 

In the course of our penetrations, I inquired, 
amongst other things, whether there were 
many ladies visited the cavern; and whether 
awkward results did not sometimes arise from 
their timidity? He replied, there were a great 
many female visitors, and they generally dis- 
played more courage than my own sex; fur- 
thermorehe stated that, on the previous Friday, 
two gentlemen and a lady came from Buxton to 
view the cavern; that on their arrival at the 


boat, the gentlemen became timid, and the 
lady explored the cavern without her compa- 
nions. 

Mam Tor, the Speedwell Mine.—Journey- 


ing towards the Winnats or Windgates, a 
kind of opening or separation in the peak, I 
next saw an extraordinary work of nature, 
called Mam Tor, or “The Mother Mountain,” 
by some called, “ The Shivering Mountain,” 
from the circumstance of the earth and stones 
of which it is formed, continually detaching 
themselves from its summit and sides, with- 
out in the least apparent manner, lessening 
its own dimensions; it is asserted, that from 
twelve to twenty cart-loads are thus detached 
daily, and yet, within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitants, there is not the least apparent 
diminution. Contiguous to this spot is situ- 
ated the Speedwell Mine—a subterraneous 
passage cut for the purpose of draining other 
mines of their water, and, also, in the expec- 
tation of finding a vein of lead in their pro- 
gress, but this speculation failed. The guide 
conducted me (after procuring lights) down 
an immense long flight of steps, at the foot of 
which runs a stream through the before men- 
tioned passage or tunnel; we then embarked 
in a boat, the guide propelling us along with 
his hands by the side of the blasted rock. 
Previously to starting, a lighted candle was 
placed at the commencement of the passage, 
which, being perfectly straight, was beautifully 
reflected on the water at a great distance, pre- 
senting the appearance of a comet's tail. When 
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about three hundred yards from the commence- 
ment we stopped, and the guide informed me, 
that at that spot a concert was held by Miss 
Stephens, Miss Baily, and Mr. Clarke; and, 
while remaining here, my conductor, who wasa 
tolerably proficient musician, favoured me 
with that beautifully pathetic air, “ Oh Nan- 
nie, wilt thou gang wi’ me;” the effect was 
thrilling and sublime. Proceeding onwards 
a short distance, a sound of rushing waters 
fell upon the ear, which became louder as we 
advanced, until, at length, the soft murmurs 
first heard, becamo the thunders of the cata- 
ract. We reached the spot from whence issued 
those deafening and awe-inspiring sounds, but 
my humble attempts are totally inadequate to 
describe the scene which, on landing, presents 
itself. On the right is an immense terrific 
dome, reaching upwards towards the surface 
of the earth its dimensions beyond human ken; 
while, on the left, the roaring cataract impe- 
tuously hurls its flood of waters to depths far 
beyond the possibility of calculation. A slight 
railing stands between the looker on, and the 
fearful abyss beneath. At my request, a Ben- 
gal light was ignited, and held so as more 
plainly to observe the appalling cavern be- 
neath, into which, it is stated, sixteen tons’ 
weight of rubbish, arising from the blasting of 
the rocks, was hurled daily for seven years, 
without making the slightest alteration. After 
gazing awhile on this fearful spectacle, we 
returned to the surface of the earth. It may 
be as well to state that, both here and at Peak 
Hole, a list of charges is conspicuously placed 
on a board, so as to prevent any fear of exor- 
bitant demands—a circumstance not unusual 
in some parts of the county. 

I now proceeded (not, however, by the main 
road) but across the Peak, which was ascended 
with some little difficulty, but was amply re- 
paid by the delightful view obtained from its 
summit, of the town and valley of Castleton. 
Leaving this spot, the next object which at- 
tracted my attention, was a kind of rude en- 
closure of stones. On approaching, I found 
it to be a lead mine, where a great number of 
miners wereemployed. Further on, a similar, 
but smaller object of the kind, presented itself. 
This latter mine had been but recently com- 
menced, and was not above forty yards in 
depth. 

Eldon Hole.—TI next journeyed to Eldon 
Hole, which, being situated in the middle of 
a field, is surrounded by a small wall, com- 
posed of stones placed on each other, to pre- 
vent accidents to the cattle. The above- 
named place is a fearful-looking, fathomless 
chasm, supposed. to have been caused by some 
violent convulsion of the earth; its dimensions 
appear to be about forty yards in length, and 
twenty in breadth, danas perpendicularly; 
its great depth could never be discovered. 
After throwing in stones, which we could hear 
rebounding in their descent, we contrived to 
roll a huge one to its brink, and hurled it 
down; it struck the side of the rock with ter- 
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rific force, and was broken into several pieces; 
each piece continued to‘strike, twhile, as they 
sank deeper, a sound was emitted like a con- 
tinued roar of distant thunder, which gradu- 
ally died away. 

Antique Bedstead, and Queen Mary’s Gold 
Ear-rings.— When about two miles further on 
my journey, I called at an inn in Peak Forest, 
to take refreshment, and soon became con- 
vinced that chance had led me to the abode of 
& person of taste. The room was hung with 
pictures of a superior class; but my attention 
was rivetted to an exceedingly curious antique 
we of furniture, in fine preservation. My 

ost, observing my admiration, offered, after 
a little conversation, to show me his collection 
of antiquities and curiosities, and conducted 
me to @ room entirely fitted up with antique 
furniture, the principal object being an elabo- 
rately-formed oak bedstead of an carly date. 
The head-board was divided into two com- 
gga each richly carved in a florid style. 

he foot-posts were also rich specimens of 
antique carving. On inquiring whether it was 
ever slept on, my motive was guessed, and I 
was told it was quite at my service. Wespent 
the evening very agreeably together, during 
which time a pair of plain gold ear-rings were 
shewn me, which had been presented by the 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, to a female 
ancestor, who acted in the capacity of wait- 
ing woman, during her imprisonment at 
Chatsworth. He possessed proofs of their 
originality, and of their having been handed 
down to different generations of his family, 
with strict injunctions respecting them. 

Church at Peak Forest.—In the morning, 
during breakfast, I was informed that the 
church at Peak Forest formerly possessed the 
tight of marrying at any hour of the day or 
night, from which circumstance it was fre- 
quently designated, “ Little Gretna.” A tra- 
ditionary story was told me, of a young cou- 
ple who had eloped from some part of York- 
shire, for the purpose of being married during 
the night, at the church of Peak Forest. Tak- 
ing with them a considerable sum of money, 
which was concealed in the saddle-bags of 
the horses, they rode. It was near midnight, 
when, in passing the Winnats, they were 
stopped by footpads. One of the assailants 
was in the act of striking the unfortunate 
bridegroom with a pickaxe, when his fair 
companion arrested the ruffian’s arm, and, 
prompted by 3 woman’s love, implored him to 
take her life, but to spare his. The first part 
of her wish was complied with, for the instru- 
ment was immediately buried in her bosom; 
his massacre directly followed. The terrified 
horses escaped, and, being stopped in their 
furious career, suspicion was created of the 
dark deed just enacted. Search was made, 
and she was discovered clinging to the corpse 
of him she loved. The tide of life was ebbing 
fast; and, before further assistance could be 
procured, her sufferings had termiriated; the 
perpetrators of this tragedy were never dis- 


covered; although strange stories wore ru- 
moured respecting an individual in the neigh- 
bourhood who became suddenly and unac- 
countably rich. 
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ANCIENT CROSS, NEAR WHESTON HALL. 


Poole’s Hole.—I next visited Wheston 
Hall, contiguous to which is a kind of court- 
yard. Near the road stands a curious an- 
tique cross, in excellent preservation, which 
is now used for the purpose of exhibiting hand- 
bills or parish notices upon. 

Passing the wild and romantic Chee Tor, 
the delightful scenery of Ashwood Dale, and 
the neat little town of Buxton, famed for its 
waters, about half a mile’s distance, I came to 
the remarkable subterraneous cavern, called 
Poole’s Hole, the entrance to which is low 
and narrow, but, on proceeding, opens to the 
view loftily and spaciously; the water conti- 
nually dropping from the roof, congeals into 
large masses on the floor. On penetrating 
further into the interior, the cavern becomes 
contracted, but again expands to an immense 
height, until we reached Mary, Queen of 
Scots’ Pillar—a clear bright massive column, 
supposed to be the extent reached by that un- 
fortunate princess, during her visit to this ex- 
traordinary spot. 

Ash-hillocks.—Near Poole’s Hole, are the 
remains of several singular habitations called 
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Ash-hillocks, none of which are now inhabited. 
The one I visited was a hole scooped eut from 
the side of the rocky hill, which led to a kind 
of subterraneous dwelling, divided into three 
rooms, admitting a scanty supply of light from 
the roof; it was the last which had been oc- 
cupied, and the former inmates had left be- 
hind them the remains of a cupboard fastened 
to the wall, and other remnants of their homely 
furniture, which were now fast falling into 
decay, from the water having oozed in at se- 
veral parts. 

Vale of Taddington.—Forced by rains to 
repass Ashwood Dale, I came into the quiet 
and secluded village of Taddington, whose vale 
offers its “ green clad hills on either side,” to 
the admiring gaze of the passer-by. Here, 
the golden-headed staff of life seemed to invite 
the sickle, as its promising form was yield- 
ingly waved by the passing breeze; while, in 
other directions, the harvest had commenced, 
and busy hands (with, let us hope, grateful 
hearts) were gathering in the munificent boun- 
ties of a kind Providence. 

Black Marble Quarry.—A short distance 
from the village of Ashford are a marble quarry 
and works, at which I witnessed the process 
of blasting. At the works, the black marble 
—the only kind procured at this quarry—was 
being cut into the shapes required, and, after- 
wards, highly polished. 

Chatsworth, and the Village of Edonsor. 

I next proceeded to Chatsworth, the seat of 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. This 
magnificent fabric stands within a delightful 
and extensive park, through which runs the 
river Derwent, near the foot of a high moun- 
tain. During the absence of its proprietor, it 
is, under éertain regulations, open to the pub- 
lic. It would be impossible to enumerate a 
tithe part of the interesting objects here exhi- 
bited, each of the rooms is adorned with the 
finest works of art, and fitted up in a most 
princely style; a view from the windows into 
the gardens and pleasure-grounds beyond, 
where cascades and fountains are interspersed 
Pe those sylvan scenes, seemed perfect fairy 

nd. 

Adjoining the park is the village of Edonsor, 
which formerly consisted of a few small cot- 
tages, but, owing to the munificence of the 
duke, is now being converted into one of the 
most delightful villages in England; the 
buildings are all being constructed in the 
Swiss style. 

A school, under the immediate patronage of 
his grace, was just completed, and about to 
commence; bestowing a more than usually li- 
beral education upon the children of the sur- 
rounding country; it was exceedingly grati- 
fying to hear the very high terms in which 
this nobleman was invariably spoken of; he 
to be beloved by all, and numerous 


appears I 
anecdotes were related to me, which pour- 
trayed his goodness of heart and affable dis- 
position. 

Curiosities of Haddon Hall.—Proceeding 
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towards Matlock, near the high road, about 
two miles from Bakewell, is situated that ex- 
ceedingly interesting abode of olden times, 
Haddon Hall, which is allowed to be the most 
perfect of the ancient baronial mansions in 
England. 

On seeing the interior, my cicerone exhi- 
bited to me the cradle in which the first Duke 
of Rutland had his “ lullaby,” also the chest 
which formerly contained the family papers; 
the chapel, fitted up in a rude etyle, but its 
windows possess some rich specimens of 
painted glass, of a = early period. As- 
cending by the great hall, or dining-room, we 
come to the long gallery, which occupies the 
whole south side of the upper court; this, as 
well as being the largest room in the edifice, 
is also in the best preservation, the wains- 
coating is enriched and ornamented with the 
arms of Sir John Manners, the Duke of Rut- 
land’s ancestor, and those of the Vernon fa- 
mily; the richly painted glass, capacious win- 
dow recesses, oaken floor, and elaborately or- 
namented wainscoating, gives to this apart- 
ment a most noble and imposing appearance. 

Richly-worked Bed of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.—We next visited several rooms, hung 
with rich specimens of ancient tapestry, lead- 
ing to the great bed-chamber, in which is a 
bed formerly occupied by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and which is represented in our engrav- 
ing. Its drapery and coverlid are of the 
richest description, and decorated by the fair 
hands of ladies living at that period; the walls 
of the room are hung with Gobelin Tapestry, 
in fine condition, ornamented with designs 
from /Esop’s fables; over the fire-place is a 
rude bas-relief in plaster, of Orpheus charm- 
ing the beasts; in the window recess is the 
looking-glass used by the fair unfortunate, in 
which, no doubt, her beautiful form was often 
reflected, that was afterwards doomed to such 
graceless mutilation, I next descended to the 
kitchen, larder, and beer-cellars. In the for- 
mer apartment are still remaining vestiges of 
the hospitality which anciently distinguished 
the residence of an English Baron. There 
are two vast fire-places, an enormous chop- 
ping block, kneading troughs, &c.; on the wall 
is an iron fastening, sufficiently large to admit 
the wrist, to which, as a punishment, was se- 
cured any person attached to the household, 
who refused his usual allowance of ale, &c. 

The Town of Matlock.—On quitting these 
interesting relics of former times, I journeyed 
to Matlock, which is much celebrated for its 
baths, and museums (most of which are desig- 
nated “ Royal,”) and for the sale of numerous 
petrifactions, &c. “ 

About a mile from Matlock bath is the 
village of Cromford, possessing the cotton ma- 
nufactory of the late Sir Richard Arkwright. 

From Matlock I returned by way of Ches- 
terfield to Sheffield, and from Gainsborough 
down the river Trent to Hull, where I again 
embarked for home, after a fortnight’s absence. 

W. S. Lincoxn. 
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LOVE’S REMONSTRANCE. 


Nay, Mira, blame me not,—I stole a kiss ! 

A kiss, than incense sweeter, or the gale 
That sighs luxuriant o'er the blossom'd vale, 

Rifling nectareous dews—ecstatic bliss ! 

Not all the honey'd etores of balmy spring, 
Nor autumn bearing the replenished horn ; 
Nor pleasures of the bright-eyed Fancy born, 

Which flit across the brain on sylphid wing.— 

Aud ever as the fond ideas hold, 

Diffuse their raptures o’er the charmed mind, 
Can yield such joy, aud all the feelings bind 

As sweet affection’s kiss! Then be not cold, 
But chaster than the mate-enamour'd dove, 
Impart the sacred pledge, the bond of love. 

J. Wrieat, Jun. 


FABLES FROM LESSING. 


Tae Ostricn.—* Now I am going to fly, now 
then!” said the huge ostrich, and all the birds 
crowded round in anxious expectation. “Now,” 
he said, and spread his vast wings, but, instead 
of rising, he only tumbled over, and lay flat 
on the ground. 

When a poet invokes all the Muses, and 
ives you notice that he is going to fly up to 
eaven, he frequently ends by such a fall as 

the ostrich’s. 

Tue Peacock anp Hen.—A peacock once 
said to a barn-yard hen—“ See how proud 
and haughty your spouse struts about! and 
yet men never say, as proud as a fowl, but 
always, as proud as a peacock.” “ Because,” 
said the hen, “men are willing to excuse 
pride which has a proper foundation. My 
spouse is proud of his courage and watchful- 
ness, while you boast of your—colour and fea- 
thers!” 

THE WiLp APPLE-TREE.—A swarm of bees 
settled in the hollow trunk of a wild apple- 
tree, and filled it-with honey, whereupon the 
tree grew proud, and despised all the other 
trees of the forest. And arose said, “ This 
is a paltry pride. Is thy fruit any less bitter 
for all thy borrowed sweetness? Transfer a 
little of it to thy own fruit, and we will 
acknowledge thy excellence.” 

Tue Docs—* How degenerate our race is 
among us here!” said atravelled hound. “In 
that distant region which men call India, there 
you find something like dogs. Dogs, my dear 
fellow—yon won’t believe me I know, yet I 
saw it myself, who don’t even fear a lion, but 
fly boldly at him.” 

“ But,’ asked a steady house-dog, “do they 
overcome the lions?” 

“ Why, as to that—no—I can’t exactly say 
they do—but then only think, to attack a 

ion! 

* Oh,” was the answer, “ if they don’t con- 
quer him, these boasted Indian dogs of yours 
are—not much better than ourselves—but a 
good deal sillier. 


Tne MIsER AND THE OwL.—A miser went 
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to an old ruin to bury a treasure, and there 
saw an owl devouring a mouse. “ Is this the 
proper employment for Minerva’s philosophi- 
cal favourite?” he asked. 

“ Why not,” was the answer. “Do you 
suppose, because I am fond of quiet meditation, 
that I can live on air? I know, however, it 
is what you never require of the learned.” 

Tue Ass aND THE Lion.—Aisop’s ass was 
once walking in the woods by the lion’s side, 
when another ass that he was acquainted with, 
met him and cried, “ Good day, brother.” 
“Impudent fellow!” was the only reply. 
Come, come, don’t take such airs,” said the 
other, “ because you happen to be walking 
with a lion, are you any better than I? Are 
you anything but an ass?” 

Tue Srork.—Jupiter gave the frogs a new 
monarch, a hungry stork, in place of their in- 
dolent log. “ If you are our ruler,” croaked 
the frogs, “ why do you devour us?” “ Be- 
cause you asked me to reign over you,” was 
the answer. J never asked to have you reign 
over us,” muttered one of the frogs. “ Didn’t 
you? so much the worse for you,” rejoined the 
stork, and gobbled him up on the spot. 


A BURIAL-GROUND FOR LONDON. 


Ir would be vanity to attempt a French Pere- 
la-Chaise in the suburbs of London; the myr- 


tle blooms not there, and the cypress grows 


asa stranger. The genius of the people is 
even more opposed to it than the climate. 
Our’s is a branch of the great European fa- 
mily very different from that of the French— 
to whom the Franks have left little but their 
name, and in whose veins the Celtic blood is 
mixed, but not tempered with Gothic and 
Burgundian. By whatever name they be 
called—Saxon, Fetns or Dane—Northmen, 
Norwegian, or Norman—our fathers are from 
northernmost Germany, and the yet remoter 
wilds of Scandinavia; and the genius of our 
countrymen, sombre and pensive, still savours 
of the primeval forests whence issued the found- 
ers of their lineage. Their fancy crowns not 
Death with roses, nor strives to subdue his 
sternness into a smile, as is attempted, and 
not without success, in the French Pere-la- 
Chaise. There, not a skull, nor a bone, nor 
the image of one, is to be seen. Death’s hol- 
low eyes are lighted up with lilies—they have 
screened his bald pate with myrtle—they have 
plumped out his fallen chaps and flushed them 
with roses—that he smiles and smiles, and 
knows himself not. The Teutonic imagina- 
tion, on the contrary, invests him with a 
gloom deeper than his own, and solaces itself 
by adding to his terrors,— 
“ Black he stands as vight, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Heil, 
Aud shakes a dreadful dart.” 

It courts him in the long-drawn aisles of 

cathedrals, in vaults where the cheerful day 
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is a stranger all too wanton for admission. 
1t conjures him up in all his blackness; and 
to divest him of his thick clouds and dark, 
were to rob him of all his dignity, and forfeit 
the pleasing horror which the contemplation 
of him inspires. 

Reverence for antiquity, your Frenchmen 
have but little; the organ of veneration is but 
little, if at all, developed among them; and 
the anxious foresight that would penetrate 
the mystery even of Death and the grave, is 
precluded by a thoughtless and reckless dis- 
position. “ Hang sorrow—care killed a cat!” 
such, in homely phrase, is their motto; tight, 
whole, and sound, they are ever ready, ever 
on the gui vive. Tho tear, if it spring, is 
chased by the laugh that hurries after; and 
spleen and hate, and care and forethought, 
are alike forgotten in the ardour of pursuit, ar 
drowned in the uproar of merriment, 

But with what solemn awo does the Scandi- 
navian ear listen; for example, on solemn oc- 
casions, to the midnight bell, when his iron 
tongue tolls one “ unto the drowsy ear of 
night.” How intense is the stillness of an 
English audience, when the knell is rung that 
ushers Pierre to his grave! That singlo in- 
cident would, on tho French boards, have pro- 
cured for “ Venice Preserved,” as deep a dam- 
nation as ever play was damned withal. What 
isthe midnight bell?—the poker striking on 
an iron pot. What is a ruined wall crowned 
with the verdure of timet—rubbish, to be re- 
moved as @ nuisance, or exploited, if it will 
pay. What are ancestral observancest—somo- 
thing absurd, “ avant la Revolution.” What 
is Death!—a thing not to be thought of where 
he is not, and to be made to look pretty where 
he is. ‘The French pride themselves on a go- 
nius turned to the “ positive;” and the posi- 
tive is an enemy to the awful, the shadowy, 
and the sublime, which enter largely into the 
composition of the highest flights of poetry. 
They are equally remote from melancholy—a 
fearful gift, but the secret of much that ig moy- 
ing, both ix’ poetry and prose; having it not, 
they conceive of it as thoy can, and strange 
work do their romanticists make of it. 

The English people, following the bent of 
their genius, will attempt no pretty funeral 
garden in the vicinity cf London. What 
would it be but a miserable account of drip- 
ping shrubs, and moss-grown walks, edged 
with dank grass; rows of square slabs, bear- 
ing stonecutter formulas by way of inscrip- 
tion, with large provision of death’s heads 
and thigh bones; and here and there a heavy 
sarcophagus, garnished with a coat of arms, 
supported by blubbering cherubs, dodus et 
bouffis; the whole reflecting neither the sen- 
timental elegance of the French, nor the sim- 
ple elegance of the English character. 

On tho east of the British metropolis, or 
more near east by south, rises an eminenco 
bearing on its shoulders a plain of wide ex- 
tent, the ground for the most part unenclosed, 
and in every respect adapted to the purpose, 


even to the name, BrackHEaTH. There may 
the traveller’s eye discover, with a feeling 
not unlike dismay, more near, a forest of 
masts—beyond, a boundless Pandemonium of 
buildings, here, dimly descried in the gloom, 
there, lost and buried in the blackest gloom 
of Tartarus—the modern Babylon, unique of 
cities, everything great and everything mean, 
sublime in fog, and smoke, and vastness— 
Lonpon! 

How ill, mighty queen, would a pendant 
like Pere-la-Chaise—pretty and sentimental, 
become thy swart and colossal neck! Instead 
thereof, let the plain above tioned, stretched 
out, “ if need be,” in yet wider circumference, 
be crowned with a fitting canopy of those lu- 
gubrious trees, that love our soil and climate 
—tho Norway fir, the mountain pine, the yew- 
treo’s * venerable shade,” and every son of the 
forest, “ oui suus horror inest,”—a grove tre- 
mendous and inviolable for ages— 

“ Obscurum cingens counexis aera ramis 
Et gelidas alte summotis solibua ambras,” 

Here might the generations of the dead— 
the departed millions that once toiled from 
morning to night in the vast workhouse below, 
find a stern, but deep and inviolate repose. 
Why bring roses, or plant myrtles, to mock 
with a smile the graves of those on whom no- 
thing ever smiled in life. There, in that 
overgrown, clay-built capital—sublime in 
spite of its brick-—whose boundaries lie be- 

ond ken, even when Jupiter has cleared the 

eaven of the dim cloud that mostly overhangs 
it—are to be found, cheek by jowl, the widest 
extremes of human vanity and human wretch- 
edness. There, the starving female, as she 
drags herself misershiy by the rich man’s 
door, sickens at the effluvia of savoury and 
sweet, that steam from his kitchen. There, 
they carve them cornices, and gild them, and 
set off their effulgence by crimson of velvet, 
exquisitely wrought and devised, and pour on 
them a blaze of light from lustres that flash 
intolorable day; while all without is dark and 
dripping discomfort, tho ion of thousands 
that wander houseless, or, worse, that find in 
their houses no protection against the incle- 
mency of the weather. 

“ Take physic, pomp? 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
And show the heavens more just.” 

Mighty bard! poet of humanity! in that 
city where haply these lines were written, 
they will not scruple to take thy words in 
vain; and, thrown their listless length on soft 
couches, will, from creamy and hot-pressed 
pages, lisp forth thy lines in the accents of a 
pseudo-pity, while the wretch dies not the less 
at their gates. There, in the capital of tho 
British empire, on which the sun never sets— 
the core is rotting with squalor and disease. 

So’should the great London burial-ground 
be awful from vastness, and shrouded in the 
gloom proper to the King of Terrors; but 
never should it be a Pere-la-Chaise, to throw 
a couleur de rose over the bare ribs of mor- 
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tality; but let it wear tho character of death 
in all its sternness, as in the living cemetery 
hard by, is life in all its hardships. Enough— 
the wretch asks but this—grief will there be 
hushed, and carking cares disquiet no more. 
Disease will there be cured, and sad old age 
rid of his burden; fear will no longer palpi- 
tate, nor hunger persuade to evil deeds, nor 
poverty be disgraceful; labor will there find 
rest, and death, and his half-brother, sleep, 
reign paramount. For this, in the eye of the 
Britannic people in Parliament assembled, 
would be no place for privilege to usurp and 
exclude his brother dust. ‘Dives might lie 
here, if he pleased, or rot elsewhere, but he 
must submit to lie by Lazarus. Lords and 
earls may pitch their mausoleums there, but 
the humble stone, the wooden cross, the hoop- 
bound grave, shall lie around and have equal 
honour. It would be the people’s burial- 
ground — Tue Grave oF Lonpon— where 
bones that ached from seven until seventy, 
should rest in peace, protected by public law, 
and subject but to one resurrection. Dis- 
tinctions of sect should be there unknown, 
as of rank—sharers in one common humanity 
—brethren at least in death, if divided by dif- 
ference of creed inlife. No priest should say, 
“ This is my demesne—this is my freehold— 
you are a Papist, and hold seven sacraments, 
and therefore shall not have seven feet of your 
mother earth ”—miserable bigot amongst a 
free and generous people! admired by forei 
nations as an obscene bird of night, in the 
brightness of the noon-day grove. Catholic 
should this burial-ground be, for it should be 
universal. A public road running through it 
should make it more classical, as well as more 
useful. The “ ways,”—Appian or Flaminian 
—that ran to the farthest corners of the em- 
pire, were accompanied, for leagues out of 
the imperial city, by the monuments of de- 
parted Roman generations. The stranger 
from the Continent would send his eye reli- 
giously through the dark retreats—loca nocte 
silentia laté—where glimmered the monu- 
mental marbles like sheeted ghosts; and 
emerging, as from a Cimmerian region, into 
the splendid day of the great city, confess, 
with respect, the countrymen of Miron, and 
a people capable of the grand, and careful of 
the dead. 

Thither, too, should the high-minded, elo- 
quent, energetic, honest man—hero or sage— 
who had paid his debt to nature, breathing 
his last sigh for the people he loved, be borne 
by the people on their shoulders to his grave; 
they would build him his tomb high up among 
those whom his benevolence had relieved, and 
his generous heart defended; they would come, 
the poorest among them, to seek out his grave, 
and bid him, hail, and farewell! the poet should 
write his praise, and the people sing it with 
their evening hymn. 

Nor, though our sky be murky, and our 
cemetery dark and drear as death, should 
beauty lack her rose—® sweets to thie sweet,” 


—nor the poet his bays, nor the hero his lau- 
rel. Only let what affection planted be affec- 
tionately tended. It would grieve one to see 
aught withering or neglected here. Not 
there at all, its absence would not be re- 
marked; but an inscription defaced, or full of 
love and overgrown with nettles, a myrtle 
that dies, a crown rotting unplaced, a marble 
column broken and not repaired, a chair for 
communing with the defunct—wife or hus- 
band—and dropping to pieces from disuse,— 
these are sad outrages on human feeling, and 
mortifying commentaries on the brevity of 
man’s affections—“ O heavens! died two moons 
ago, and not forgotten yet!” “ Perish the 
roses and the flowers of kings!” but let the 
love of friends be at least coeval with them- 
— else were life “ tedious as a twice-told 
tale.” 


THE WEDDING FINGER, 


THERE are few objects among the productions 
of art contemplated with such lively interest 
by ladies, after a certain age, as the wedding- 
ring. 

This has been the theme for poets of every 
calibre ; for geniuses of every wing, from the 
duckling to the solar eagle. 

The mouldy antiquary can tell the origin of 
the custom with which it is connected, and 
perchance why a ring is round; and account 
for many circumstances concerning the cere- 
mony of the circlet, on the most conducive 
evidence, amounting to absolute conjectural 
demonstration. 

Amidst all that has been said and written 
in reference to the ring, I believe the more 
lovely part engaged in the mystic matter,—the 
taper residence of this ornament, has been 
neglected. 

Now this is rather curious, as there are 
facts belonging to the ring-finger which ren- 
der it in a peculiar manner an appropriate 
emblem of matrimonial union. 

It is the only finger where two principal 
nerves belong to two distinct trunks. 

The thumb is supplied with its principal 
nerves from the radial nerve, as is also the 
fore-finger, the middle finger, and the thumb 
side of the ring-finger ; whilst the ulnar nerve 
furnishes the little finger and the other side of 
the ring-finger, at the point of extremity of 
which a real union takes place: it seems as if 
it were intended by nature to be the matri- 
monial finger. 

That the side of the ring-finger next the 
little finger is supplied by the ulnar nerve, is 
frequently proved by a common accident, that 
of striking the elbow against the edge of a 
chair, a door, or any narrow hard substance ; 
the ulnar nerve is then frequently struck, and 
a thrilling sensation is felt in the little finger, 
and on the same side of the ring-finger, but 
not on the other side of it. 
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HANNIBAL CROSSING THE ALPS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


** Irazta's skiesa—how beantiful and bright ! 
Italia’s fields—how lovely to the sight ! 

The gracefal vineyard with its purple fruit, 

The rock-built fane that tempts the pilgrim's foot, 
The glancing river, and the pillar’d dome, 

These are thy beauties, these thy blessings, Rome! 


Thrice happy spot! the pow'r that blest thy land 
Hath giv'n protection from the spuiler’s haud, 
For who shall climb yon rock's forbidding brow, 
Ite rugged peaks, and its eternal snow ? 

The invader's sword, resistless though he be, 
Must conquer Nature, ere he conquer thea! 


What then the menace of Carthago’s arms ! 

Laugh on, and revel in the wine-cup’s charms, 
Drink, sons of Rome, and sheath your needless blades, 
Drink to the laughing eyes of Roman maids, 

Driak to yon Alps, that guard our favour'd home, 
They are the weapons, they the shield of Rome.” 


Thus sung Rome's youth, and mid their reckless 
mirth, 

Rade rash defiance tu the pow'rs of earth, 

Each hostile name provokes a louder laugh, 

To every friend a deeper bowl they quaff, 

While loud and oft they mock’d the threat’ning foe, 

Aud drown'd remembrance in the goblet's flow. 


But hark! what shout the jovial band alarms ? 
Each street resounds the fearful cry “ to arms !”” 
On yon high cliff that frowns o’er sunny Rome, 
The Chief of Carthage, and his armies come! 

A banner waves where foot ne’er trod before, 

A helmet gleams aove the eagle's soar, 

And the wild solitude of Alpine snows 

Yields to the heavy tramp of steel-clad foes. 


-Awhile they gazed, in speechless terror lost, 

A breathless momeut, on the distant host, 

Till loud and shrill the stirring war-cry ruse, 

“ To arms! toarms! Destruction on the foes!” 
Then rang the temples with the tread of feet, 
Rome's iron legions pace the crowded street, 

Their clashing arms the fearful silence broke, 
Withfevery step the eehoiug Forum shook, 

And richly gleam‘d their banuer's silken fold 
With massive splendour deck'd, and stiff with gold ; 
Well might Italia boast of such a band | 

*Gainst such an host what mortal foe might stand ! 


Deserted now the feast, and hush'd the song, 
Loud rose the wailing of a tearful throng ; 

To each stern warrior clings his weeping wife, 
lovoking heaven to shield him in the strife ; 

With throbbiug*heart she speaks her last farewell, 
For who, this duy, the battle’s fate may tell? 
Perchance a widow ere the sun be set— 

To-mor' ow’s light may ue'er bebold them met ! ; 


A lisping infant clasps the soldier's breast, 
And twiues his fingers in the lofty crest ; 
His mother’s tears to him are all unknown, 
He sees no sorrow in his father's frown ; 
Yet may he lose that father iu the fight— 
A helpless orphan ere the fall of vight. 


Here weeps a maiden on her lover's neck, 

Whose tems not glory’s golden dreams can check ; 
With bitter sobs she hears the impassion’:! youth— 
He may not live to keep his plighted troth, | 


Or here, perchance, a youthful warrior stands, 
Aud begs a blessing from his father's hands, 
The ageil sire bestows it with a tear, 

"Tis hard so soon to part with one so dear ! 
This day may perish in the battle’s rage, 

The only comfort of his waning age. 


Meanwhile, the foe pursues his toilsome way, 
Nor rocks, nor snows, his labour'd progress stay ; 
With warlike skill he levels every part, 

And smoothes his passage with the aid of arts 
Does some vast rock obstruct the dang’rous pass? 
With fire the chieftain melts the rugged mass. 
Or subtle streams dissolve the hardeu’d suow, 
Which bade defiance to the axe’s biow ; 

Dues the tired soldier fuint beneath his load ? 
His hardy Leader cheers him on the road, 

With his own hands prepares the icy soil, 

The first in danger, as the first in toil ; 

Till, every danger, every tuil subdued, 

On Alps’ high top the chief of Carthage stood, 
Around, his iors shine in burnished steel, 
His pomlerous elephants beside him kneel ; 
Beneath: lies Italy, the look’d fur land, 

A wealthy prize to tempt the soldier's hand ;— 
Now, tremble, Rome, yon stalwart soldiery 

Has conquer’d Nature, and shall conquer thev ! 





The suu's bright beams upon the hill-top blaze, 
And helm and blade reflect his angry rays, 

With scorching fury on the host they fell, 

As if to guard the land they loved so well ; 

The victor smiled—that sun but served to show 
The fields of Italy more fair below, 

Those fields were his—the pathless barrier crose’d 
From that proud hour the might of Rome is lost ; 
And while his bosom heav’d with warrior-pride, 
Well had the chieftain thus exulting cried — 


“ Shade of my father, leave thy deathful sleep, 
His plighted oath behold thy uffepring keep, 
Behold thy sou—and gladden in thy tomb, 
Thus prove his deathless enmity to Rome, 
Before yon sun shall cease this eve to shine, 
Or death, or fertile Italy ie mine !", 


[ E. M. 
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THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


THEIR FLOWERS, BIRDS, AND INSECTS. 


Tue larks now carol the same song, and in 
the same key, as when Adam first turned his 
enraptured ear to catch the moral. The owl 
first hooted in B flat; and it still loves the 
key, and screams through no other octaves. 
In the same key, has ever ticked the death- 
watch ; while ail the three noted chirps of 
the cricket have ever been in B, since Tubal- 
cain first heard them in his smithy, or the 
Israelites in their ash-ovens. Never has the 
buzz of the great gnat risen above the second 
4; nor that of the house-fly’s wing sunk below 
the first F. 

Sound had, at first, the same connection 
with colour as it has now; and the right 
angle of light’s incidence might as much pro- 
duce a sound on the first turrets of Cain’s 
city, as it is now said to doon one of the 
Pyramids. The tulip, in its first bloom in 
Noah’s garden, emitted heat four-and-a-half 
degrees above the atmosphere, as it does at 
the present day. 


In the first migration of birds, they passed 
from north to south, and fled over the nar- 
rowest part of the seas, as they will next 
autumn. The stormy petrel much delighted 
to sport amongst the first billows which the 
Indian Ocean ever raised, as it does now. 
The cuckoo and nightingale first began their 
song together, ogous to the nning of 
our April, in the days of Nimrod. Birds that 
lived on flies, laid blueish eggs in the days of 
Joseph, as they will two thousand years 
hence, if the sun should not fall from his 
throne, or the earth not break her harness 
from the planetary car. The first bird that 
was cage oftener sung in adagio, than in its 
natural spirit. The rat and the robin fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Noah, as they do ours! 

Corals have ever grown edgeways to tho 
ocean stream. Eight millions two hundred 
and eighty thousand animalculs could as well 
live in a drop of water in the days of Seth, 
as now. Flying insects had on their coats of 
mail in the days of Japhet, over which they 
have ever waved plumes of more gaudy fea- 
thers than the peacock ever dropped. The 
bees that afforded Eve her first honey, made 
their combs hexagonal; and the first house- 
fly produced twenty millions eight thousand 
three hundred and twent in one year, 
as she does at present. e first jump of the 
first flea was two hundred times its own 
length, as it was the last summer. 

There was iron enough in the blood of the 
first forty-two men to make a ploughshare, as 
there is to-day, from whatever country or 
men you collect. The lungs of Abel con- 
tained a coil of vital matter, one hundred and 
fifty-nine feet square, as mine; and the first 
ingpiration of Adam consumed seventeen cu- 
pda am of air, as do those of every adult 

er. 


ARTS OF THE 
OLD MAGICIANS. 


Attnoven some gleams of historical light 
marrige Apaippese gy fog < or 
tiquity, yet, as a great branch of human sci- 
ence fourished only in the depths of the sanc- 
tuaries, under the guise of religious mysteries, 
great obscurity must, upon many points, pre- 
vail. All the miracles not springing from 
craft or imposture were the fruit of the occult 
science of magic, and were, in fact, truths 
won from natural philosophy. 

Many arts, which have now, for a long pe- 
riod, become familiar, passed for divine or 
wonderful so long as their mechanism conti- 
nued secret; and, in the trial of skill which 
occurred between the professors of the science, 
whose interests were opposed to each other, 
to veil from profane eyes the bounds of yo 
power, a tacit or formal contract existed be- 
tween the Thaumaturgists. In the Grecian 
mythology, one god could not undo what ano- 
ther had done. In the contests of the Thau- 
maturgists, the same principle appears to have 
been admitted and acted upon. 

As it was necessary to show in appearance 
@ supernatural power and conceal the hand 
of man, a religious secresy hid the principles 
of science, and a peculiar age, with figu- 
rative expressions, allegories, and emblems, 
veiled from the eyes of the people, the minutest 
clue to the unravelment of the mystery. Hie- 
roglyphics, an unknown writing, the enigma- 
tical anguage of conjurors, gradual and par- 
tial revelations, and which were communi- 
cated in their plenitude to a small number, 
and a fearful religious oath, contributed to 
wrap them in an impenetrable mystery. 

The art of magic seems, in fact, to have 
been the result of a science laboriously ac- 
quired, and with difficulty preserved. To carry 
on magical operations, there must have been 
numerous experiments on the powers of na- 
ture, over which was > a mysterious veil. 
Moses Maimonides informs us, that the first 
part of the magic of the Chaldeans was the 
knowledge of metals, plants, and mi 
and the second orm out the times when 
the works of magic could be performed, that 
is to say, the precise moments, when the sea- 
son of the year, the temperature of the air, 
and the state of the atmosphere, would assist 
the completion or perfection of the chemical 
or physical operations. Add to this, mecha- 
nical inventions, gestures, attitudes, words 
unintelligible and mystical, the quackery of 
legerdemain, the various kinds of devices 
more or less gross, oracles consulted conti- 
nually ‘and managed by stratagem, and we 
shall possess the system of delusion almost 
complete. 

Let us now proceed to a more particular 
recountal of the Thaumaturgic arts and pow- 


I. Mechanics, acoustics, optios, and hydro- 
statics, were all sciences which were known te 
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the Thaumaturgists, and carried to a height of 
perfection such as the moderns have only till 
very lately attained, and, even at the present 
day, have not surpassed. The moveable or 
sliding panels—the machines which seized the 
candidates for initiation, and caused them to 
disappear—are found in almost all temples; 
the statues which moved of themselves prove 
that the construction of automatons is not a 
recent invention; and the words that, by uni- 
versal accounts, they distinctly uttered, suffi- 
ciently show that the ancients had discovered 
the secret of those androides which, in our 
days, have excited so much admiration. 

The optical illusions were not less extra- 
ordinary. The Thaumaturgists possessed mir- 
rors which represented multiplied images, ob- 
jects turned upside down, and, what was still 
more surprising, which, in a particular posi- 
tion, lost the property of reflecting. 

They regulated, with adroitness, the effects 
of light; the delicious gardens, the splendid 
palaces, which, from the midst of profound 
darkness, appearing suddenly, dazzling and 
brilliant as the sun, would almost entitle ug 
to suppose the existence of a Diorama in an- 
cient times. 

On the other hand, the apparition of gods 
and the shades of dead men was probably 
owing to nothing more than phantasmagoria. 
Orpheus, inconsolable for the loss of Eurydice, 
betakes himself to Aornos, in a cave conse- 
crated to magical evocations; he believes the 
shade of Eurydice follows him, he looks be- 
hind, and, finding himself deceived, kills him- 
self in despair. 

The magician had acquired the secret of 
deluding the sight, so as to render persons in- 
visible, or, at least, to cause them to appear 
under the forms of beings of a different species. 
It will suffice to mention Proteus, Cratisthenes, 
and theaccount of Eustathius surrounding him- 
self with flames which seemed to issue from his 
body. This fact, of which the ancient writers 
give so many examples, has been observed 
lately, in Mexico and Peru. The Naquals, 
national priests, suddenly took upon them- 
selves a frightful aspect, and transformed their 
bodies, in the eyes of the spectators, into eagles, 
tigers, and monstrous serpents. These mira- 
cles were only performed after preparation, 
and in chosen places, so that all circumstances 
combine clearly to indicate the existence of 
machinery, though its springs and movements 
cannot be explained. 

The ancients were also acquainted with al- 
coholic liquors, distillation, liquids changing 
colour, and a great number of chemical re- 
sults: but they possessed, at the same time, a 
book of secrets, wnich we have taken a pretty 
long time to decipher. The method of pre- 
serving the body from fire, so often employed 
in religious ceremonies and judicial trials, was 
practised in Asia, Italy, and the Lower Em- 
pire, and, more lately, in Europe. The art of 
weaving the asbestos, which has been lately 
revived by the Chevalier Alini, was an ancient 


invention; but the Thaumaturgists had means 
of rendering wood incombustible, which we 
have not been successful enough to recover. 

II. Their perfect acquaintance with plants 
and their properties, furnished matchless wea- 
pons to the initiated. There can be no doubt 
that the charms of music and kind treatment 
must act upon the senses of animals, and how 
often has not the sense of smell served to sub- 
due them? To give a single example; the 
power possessed by the Psylli over the bites of 
serpents (put beyond doubt by experiments 
made in our days in Egypt) was gained by 
means of perfumes, which affected the senses 
of reptiles, but did not act on those of the 
human kind. 

The imagination predisposed, by constant 
belief in extravagant tales, and the senses 
excited by imaginary fears and presentiments, 
proved of powerful assistance to the Thauma- 
turgists. We daily witness the strange effects 
the imagination produces; the miraculous 
cures wrought by its aid alone; the assistance 
it renders to medicine, which, born in the 
temple, made part of the occult science, and 
was long practised by the priests alone. Cre- 
dulity and quackery strengthened their influ- 
ence. The extraordinary cases of abstinence 
mentioned so frequently by the ancients, prove 
the fact of nutritious substances being con- 
densed into an almost imperceptible compass, 
which permitted persons to remain a long 
time without taking any perceptible nourish- 
ment. Matthiole attributes to the Scythians 
the use of a herb agreeable to the taste, which 
was so exceedingly nutritious that its effects 
lasted sometimes as long as twelve days. 

The ancient priests could inspire terror by 
the perfect knowledge they possessed of subtle 
poisons. Without doubt, they rendered im- 
mense service to mankind by their learning; 
but when circumstances required striking ex- 
amples, they did not scruple to use the dan- 
gerous means of destruction which they held 
in their power. The art of graduating poisons 
has always existed in India. 

III. What strikes us as being most re- 
markable about the hilosophers of antiquity, 
is their talent for observation. In the eyes 
of a credulous and ignorant people, how pow- 
erful must those persons have seemed, who 
foretold, with accurate precision, eclipses, 
earthquakes, rain, storm, the changes of the 
wind—who, in short, held the thunderbolt and 
the tempest; and yet a deep research into me- 
teorological phenomena, and the signs which 
are generally the precursors of such events, 
afforded a sufficient foundation for those pre- 
dictions, which seemed to the vulgar, to imply 
the power of controlling the elements. 

Thus the Thaumaturgists employed magical 
operations to prevent the fall of hail, when 
they very well knew the clouds did not con- 
tain any. They knew, beyond doubt, the 


vast resources afforded to them in electricity. 
M. Salverte has shown, that. Numa Pompilius 
had made the same experiments as our Frank- 














lin, and the same also, from the repetition of 
which, with too little precaution, Professor 
Reichman was killed with lightning in 1753; 
he proves that the existence of this art runs 
back to the time of Prometheus—that it elu- 
cidates the mythos of Salmoneus—that it was 
known to the Jews, then to Zoroaster, who 
used it to light the sacred fire, and assist in 
the initiation of his disciples. 

The science of the Thaumaturgists included 
many other subjects. They had observed that 
particular modes of culture were noxious to 
each other; that certain chemical mixtures 
wero injurious to harvests of every kind of 
seed, and tended to dry up the trees, and ren- 
der tho fruit abortive. Frets this they were 
enabled to foretel the sterility of trees or land, 
when the imprudent husbandmen had placed 
useful vegetables in the vicinity of noxious 
ones, or when they themselves had predicted 
the same in their rites of sorcery. 

They also possessed the infernal art of ren- 
dering the air pestilential. ‘The Soanes, not 
content, according to Strabo, with wounding 
their enemies with envenomed weapons, suffo- 
cated the warriors they could not reach, by 
shooting at them arrows containing a prepared 
powder, which diffused an odour so infectious, 
that it carried death to all who were 50 ill- 
fated as to breathe it. 

The first philosopher who is known to have 
studied the science as it ought to be studied, 
namely, by experiments, was Democritus, 
who said the whole art of magic consisted en- 
tirely in the application and the imitation of 
the laws of nature. 

Finally, the Thaumaturgists had, without 
doubt, numberless ways of imposing on the 
ignorant classes; and if we enter into the 
details of juggling, or the amusements of ex- 
perimental philosophy, which, assuredly, were 
not unknown to persons interested in sur- 
rounding themselves with everything that 
could tend to increase their power, we must 
certainly conclude that such causes have 
given rise to many miracles; and that it 
would be absurd to deny all of them, because 
the facts themselves were veiled in allegories 
or figurative expressions. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Tue Baltimore Clipper tells a good story, of 
which the following is the substance :—A 
board of “School Commissioners,” who en- 
cumber a consequential little village in Mary- 
land, being in want of a teacher, advertised 
in the newspaper for “a well-disposed, moral 
man, who could teach the dead languages, and 
did not drink whiskey, or chew tobacco.” 
After a fortnight of this advertising had elabo- 
rated, a raw-boned Yankee made his appear- 
ance, with a knife and a pine-stick in one hand, 
and a Cape Cod protection, alias a cake of 
gingerbread, in the other, and held the follow- 


ing dialogue with the vommittee aforesaid :— 
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“Well, sir,” said the chairman, eyeing the 
candidate from head to foot, “do you possess 
the necessary requisites for a public school- 
teacher.” 

“TI guess I do,” said Slick, whittling his 
stick. 

“Do you understand Latin,” asked one of 
the committee-men, a Dutch farmer. 

“T guess I do,” replied Slick, again round- 
{ng the end of the stick with the knife. 

“ Well, let’s hear some of your Latin,” said 
the chairman. 

 Quambo hic squashium et punkinitun lin- 
gum,” said Slick, drawing his coat sleeve 
slowly under his nose. 

“Humph!” exclaimed the Dutchman, “ ist 
dat Latin? Who’s te author?” 

“ Josephus,” replied Slick ; “he says in his 
life of Governor Hancock, Sic transit gloria 
Monday morning—Hancockibus quad crat 
demonstrandum.” 

“Dat’s goot,” exclaimed the Dutchman, 
rubbing his hands, “tere never was better 
Latin !” 

“ Now, sir,” said the chairman, “1 suppose 
you understand geography !” : 

“T guess I do,” said Slick, sharpening the 
end of his stick. 

“ How far have you been?” 

“ As far as the Deestrict of Colamby.” 

“ What state is it in?” 

“ A state of desperation.” 

«“ What latitude are we ?” 

“ According to the thermometer we're ten 
degrees below zero.” 

Which is the most western part of North 
America ?” 

“ Cape Cod.” 

“Good. Now, sir, let us see how far you 
have studied mathematics. What’s the area 
of a square acre of land ?” : ‘ 

“That depends upon the quality,” replied 
Slick, snapping the blade of his knife. 

* Well, suppose it to be good corn land?” 

“ Why, then, it depends upon the number 
of hills.” 

“ Say—five hundred.” 

“Guess, you mought as well tell a feller 
how many grains you plant to the hill ?” 

“ Five.” 


“Then, according to Euclid, it would be 
seven hundred and forty-two feet horizontally 
perpendicular.” 

“ Excellent. Pray where are you from?” 

“ Staunton, down in the bay state—and I 
can do most anything.” d 7 

“No doubt; but there is one thing which 
you cannot do—you cannot humbug; us; you 
may go.” 


Srorms on THE Gramprans.—The wind ca- 
reering onward at some 120 miles an hour, 
and thundering upon every jutting cliff and 
mountain peak, in sounds more terrific than if 
all the Titans which fabulist ever fancied, 
were smashing the earth with their hammers 
of adamant. 
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HOW TO READ AUTHORS. 
(From “ Jest and Earnest.” ) 


To commune with Worpsworrtu ; cast your- 
self, at full length, on the soft sward, by the 
margin of a rippling stream, with green 
boughs hanging over your head, and the 
merry chirping of birds heard all around. In 
the distance, are the blue mountains, and 
there rises up against them the smoke from 
an encampment of gypsies. 

Scorr should be read in an apartment hung 
with relics of the feudal ages, and lighted by 
windows painted with heraldic ornaments. 
A richly carved, high-backed, old chair, is 
po by the student, and in a few minutes, 
he is in the days of chivalry and romance. 

To sympathize with the spirit of Brron, 
seat yourself on a rock by the sea-shore, when 
the pa looks wild and stormy. A few dis- 
tant white sails are all that tell of the exist- 
ence of man, and no sound breaks the feeling 
of utter loneliness, save the faint murmur of 
the tide on the beach below. 

Choose Porg for your companion in a bijou 
of an apartment fitted up with the most fas- 
tidious elegance. Pictures, busts, and vases, 
are disposed around, aad the light falls gently 
from windows half-veiled by curtains of rose- 
coloured silk. There feast on the exquisitely 
refined wit and philosophy of Pope, whilst 
coffee is served at intervals in cups of the 
richest china. 

Read Mitron in some sequestered nook of 
a cathedral, where the “dim, religious light,” 
of the gorgeous painted window, and the dis- 
tant swell of the choir, illustrate the page of 
the great Christian poet. 


Seat yourself on a stile in the country, and 
read Goxpsmitp. The eorn-field is full of 
reapers. Some are at work, and others aro 
lying in the shade of a hedge, laughing and 
drinking. Over the trees, peeps the spire of 


the picturesque old village church, and the 
red-brick house of the squire looks down from 
the hill. All around breathes of English rural 
life, and of Goldsmith. 

Study the philosophic Fiz.pine in the tra- 
veller’s room of a country inn, which is a lit- 
tle world of itself. Guests are arriving— 
others are departing—bells are ringing—the 
landlady is calling; but let not this disturb 
you, for, probably, the very same thing is 
occurring on the page before you. 

Enjoy the mirth-moving SmoLiert at an 
open window which looks down into a crowded 
street. Fine gentlemen, adventurers, sailors, 
ladies of easy virtue, catchpoles, pass along 
and form a living portrait-gallery to illustrate 
the volume. 

Moore must give forth his fascinations in a 
bower of vine-leaves, intermixed with roses. 
Let a cup of wine be at your side, and read 
and quaff until you feel that this world is full 
of sunshine and happiness, and that he who 
grieves, is but a fool. 

The ruins of some old abbey shall be your 


study for SHettzy. There read; and, in the 
pauses of your reading, look around on the 
memorials of a past state of man, and medi- 
tate on his future destiny. 

And where shall be our study for the mas- 
ter-mind, SHaxsrere! The lonely sea-shoro 
—the gresn shades of the forest—the busy re- 
sorts of the town—all those spots which wo 
have singly claimed for others, may be suc- 
cessively claimed for Shakspere ; for all have 
inspired his universal genius. Each play 
shall have a different study; and this devotion, 
I meena declare, I will require only of the 
student of Shakspere. 

Thus, by our vagabond and eccentric mode 
of reading, is every shabbily-printed book 
converted into a pictorial edition. 


‘THE FRENCH PRESS. 


Since tke days of Napoleon, tho activity of 
the French press has greatly augmented. The 
number of printed sheets, exclusive of news- 
papers, amounted, in 1816, to 66,852,883, and 
in ten years there was an increase of 16,158, 
oo At present, that number is about dou- 
_ The French booksellers are brevetés, that 
is, regularly licensed, and bound to observe 
certain rules, 

French dealers regulate their discount by 
the subject, and not by the size of the volume, 
as wedoin England. For instance, on history 
and general literature, they allow 25 per cent; 
on mathematics and other scientific works, 
from 10 to 15 per cent; but on works of fiction 
as much as 50 or 60 per cent. 

The piracy practised by booksellers in 
France and Belgium is well known. Bau- 
dry’s and Galignani’s catalogues show the im- 
mense number of English works which are 
re-printed in Paris for almost nothing, the 
bookseller paying merely for paper and 
printing. 

On the other hand, Belgium gluts herself 
upon the brain of the French author, and the 
result of many a weary hour and aching brow 
fs immediately caught up by the Brussels’ 
bookseller, who thus robs the poor author of 
his just profits. 

Switzerland is more particularly famous for 
the immense number of publications reprinted 
there. A single bookseller, in the first six 
months of 1837, reprinted 318,615 French 
volumes, 

It would be a useless and weary task for 
our readers were we to enter with any mi- 
nuteness into the subject of the importation of 
foreign works into the United Kingdom. The 
average duty paid to government for the im- 
portation of a works is 5/. per cwt.; and, 
on looking at the returns for the last ten 
years, we find that there has been no material 
increase or decrease during that period. 

According to the list laid before the House 
of Commons, we find that the total for the last 
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nine years in England amounts to 77,005/., 
iving an average per year, of 8,556/.; in 
tland, 733/. and an average of 81/.; and in 
Ireland, of 2,041/., and an average per year of 
2497.; and the net produce of the last ten years 
for the United Kingdom, amounts to 91,590/., 
making an average of 9,159/. per year. 


PHARISEES OF THE TALMUD.* 


(Tue Rabbins had some shrewdness and satire 
at command. Their Talmud says that there 
‘were seven sorts of Pharisees, and the follow- 
ing is the category it draws up:—] 

1. A Shechemite Pharisee——He turned 
Pharisee for gain, as the Shechemites suffered 
themselves to be circumcised. 

2. A Pharisee with his feet cut off—So 
called as if he had no feet, because he would 
scarcely lift them from the ground when he 
walked, to cause the greater opinion of his 
meditation. 

3. A self-mutilating Pharisee.—He would 
shut his eyes when he walked abroad, to avoid 
the sight of women, so that he often dashed 
his head against the walls, that even the blood 

ed out. 

4. A “ What ought I to do? and I will do 
it” Pharisee.—Of this sort was the man who 
asked, “ Good master, what shall I do?” &c., 
aad who at last replied, “ All these have 1 
done from my youth upward.” 

5. A “ Mortar of a Pharisee.”—So called 
because he wore a hat in manner of a deep 
mortar, such as they used to bray spice in, so 
that he could not look upward, or on either 
side, but only downward on the ground, and 
directly forward. 

6. A Pharisee from Love.—Such a one as 
obeyed the law for the love of virtue. 

7. A Pharisee from Fear.—Such & one as 
obeyed the law for fear of punishment. He 
who conformed for fear, had respect chiefly to 
the negative commandments; but he who con- 
formed for love, especially respected the affir- 
mative. 


THE DOORGAH POOJAH. 


{x the month of October occurs the most 

pular and celebrated of all the Hindoo 
Festivals observed by the natives of Eastern 
India, viz., the Doorgah Poojah. re 

The pomp and solemnity with which it is 
invariably celebrated by all classes of the 
people, the general hilarityand universal joy 
to which its periodical return gives rise, and 
the tametentans merit of performing this 
religious rite, all conspire to place this festi- 
val high in popular estimation. 

It commences on the third of the month, 
and lasts three days, during which all Hin- 
doos, be their rank what it may, are engaged 
in paying their homages to this snprome 
divinity. ; “s 

® Talmud. Tract. Suta. cap. 3. 
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As the anniversary-day of this high festival 
approaches, symptoms of grand preparations 
thicken all around. The rich and the poor, 
the old and the young, the Brahmin and the 
Sudor, are all moved by a national impulse of 
propitiating a deity, who is supposed to be 
endowed with all the distinctive attributes of 
the whole host of the gods that compose the 
Hindoo pantheon. 

To give a detailed account of the almost 
innumerable ordinances which are the neces- 
sary accompaniments of this Poojah, would 
be waste of time. Every European resident 
in India, must have heard of the endless mul- 
tiplicity of rites which are more or less the 
characteristic feature of every heathen prac- 
tice. lt is by the magic influence of these 
divers rites that the priests contrive to impose 
on the populace, and retain their towering 
pre-eminence over all other human beings. 
Supposed as they are to possess the key of 
paradise and purgatory, their munters serve 
as a talisman for e ing the adoration 
and homage of the coat Hindoos, whose 
blind zeal in the cause of superstition could 
alone be equalled by their profound ignorance. 

The number of idols which aro fabricated 
aicrie Bee time , seal and the ease — 
which they are dis: of, are so t, ti 
the craft of image-making has, from time 
immemorial, been considered as one of the 
most lucrative professions. 

Every Hindoo who possesses a competency 
is bound, as it were, by the strong tie of 
national superstition, to consecrate his domi- 
cile with the presence of Doorgah, and lavish a 

rtion of his income on the celebration of the 

‘oojah. In Calcutta and its vicinity, no less 
than some 10,000 or 12,000 idols are wor- 
shipped on the occasion, and the sum thus 
spent in their adoration exceeds 500,000/. 

A very rich Baboo is once said to have spent 
a lac of rupees in one single Poojah, but such 
extravagant expenditure is often the fore- 
runner of speedy ruin and y. 

An European living in his native land can 
never form an adequate idea of the universal 
ea ma of image-worship throughout India, 

ut should he once repair to Bengal in the 
month of September, hé will be perfectly 
convinced of the truth of the Scriptural pas- 
sages in Isaiah and other prophets. In pass- 
ing along the streets of the native part of the 
town, he will see nothing but the prescriptive 
ensigns of idolatry, emblazoned with all man- 
ner of Oriental pomp and splendour. The 
variety of exhibitions, the almost incessant 
din of the tom-tom, the loud acclamations at 
the time of the sacrifice, the preparations 
made for the guests, and the several kinds of 
tamasha which enliven the scene, bespeak the 
solemnization of a festival which combines in 
it all kinds of religious austerities, as well as 
sensual enjoyments.—Calcutta Courier. 
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MAGNITUDE AND WANTS OF 
ENGLAND. 
(From the current Number of the Quarterly Review ) 


OFTENTIMES, in contemplating the history of 
this empire; the greatness of its power; the 
peculiarity of its condition; its vast extent, 
one arm resting on the East, the other on the 
West; its fleets riding proudly on every sea; 
its name and majesty on every shore; the in- 
dividual energy of its people; their noble in- 
stitutions, and, above all, their reformed faith 
—we are tempted to think that Heaven’s 
high Providence has yet in store for us some 
high and arduous calling. The long-suffering 
of the Almighty invites us to repentance; evils 
that have engulfed whole nations, suspended 
over us for a while, and then averted, exhibit 
the mercy—and the probable termination of 
it:— 
“ Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike—” 


Open, therefore, your treasury, erect churches, 
send forth the ministers of religion; reverse 
the conduct of the enemy of mankind, and 
sow wheat among the tares—all hopes are 
groundless, all legislation weak, without this 
alpha and omega; it will give content instead 
of bitterness, raise purity from corruption, 
and “ life from the dead ”—but there is no 
time to be lost. 

Let us catch at this proffered opportunity, 
which may never return: betake ourselves 


with eagerness to do the first works; and, 
while we have yet strength, and dominion, and 
wealth, and power, “ break off our sins by 
righteousness, and our iniquities by shewing 
mercy to the poor, if it may be a lengthening 
of our tranquility.”* 


A BOOK. 


A Book! there is magic in the sound! Talk 
of the necromancer of old, with his charms, 
his wand, and his incantation! heis a driveller 
to that necromancer of our days—a great 
author. 

His charm is, that we lift the cover of a 
book; his incantation is a preface, his wand a 
pen; but what can equal their power? The 
spell is uponus. The actual world around us is 
gone! We are roaming in far-distant lands! 
We see called up the shades of the illustrious 
dead! The palace—the cottage—the ocean— 
the battle-field! by turns claim usfor theirown! 
We love—we fear—we hate—we hope—and 
wake'from our trance to find that we are sitting 
quietly with a book in our hand. 

Honor be, then, to those gifted ones of their 
kind who can thus delight and instruct us. 
No praise or reward can be ‘too much when 
they are amongst us, nor any homage too 
great when they are passed away. 


* Dan‘el. iv., 27. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN. 
BY C. E. VANDENHOFF. 


I taTELy paid a visit, with a party of friends, 
to an Indian encampment. After we had 
wandered from one wigwam to another, I saw 
a beautiful girl (daughter, I was told, to the 
king of the tribe) sitting alone, gazing, with 
melancholy and tear-filled eyes, upon the set- 
ting sun, which that evening sank down, with 
more than usual glory, even for this land, on 
which nature has lavished her stores of love- 
liness—this favoured land, whose scenery of 
mountain and lake, forest and sea, unites the 
bold grandeur of Switzerland with the gor- 
geous skies of Italy. As the girl gazed sadly 
round upon the rich landscape, (the water 
bathed in the ruddy light of sunset, the sloping 
hills in the distance crowned with waving 
trees) she glanced at us, speaking a few words 
in her native tongue to one of her people who 
at that moment approached her, then, sighing 
heavily, fixed her eyes upon the sinking sun. 
Her voice was very low, soft, and plaintive, 
aud the expression of her fine countenance 
seemed to say—* My nation is dying away, 
even like the sun, and will leave no trace on 
earth! The ‘ pale face’ has dimmed its 
glory!” 


TO A BEAUTIFUL INDIAN GIRL. 


Thou'rt very lovely, maiden !—though thy cheek 
Be olive-tinted, though thy brow doth wear 
A deeper dye—caught from the summer air— 
Than we are wont in woman's face to seek. 


Few are there amongst Beauty's fairest daughters 
Could match the splendour of thy thrilling eye, 
That, through its silky fringe doth tremblingly 

Beam, like the light o'er the dancing waters 


Thy voice is very sweet! but yet its note 
reathes more the spirit’s sadness than its joy : 
As if some thought—corroding, did destroy 
The else glad music of thy bird.like throat! 


That one heart-feeding thought I well define— 

It is the glory from thy nation past ! 

The “ white man’s” thrall o’er the dead warrior cast 
The royal power—the sway—that should be thine! 
And all are gone !—the singing rill, the flower, 

The prairie fair—the eternal frowning rock, 

Forests, and seas, and gorgeous skies, that mock 
Italia’s heaven !—well may’st thou mourn thy dower ! 
Thou'rt very lovely, maiden, yet weep on !— 

Thou beautiful in grief !—1 would not still 

Thy mute aud sacred sorrow, e’en to fill 
Thine eye with joy !—weep !—weep thy glories gone ! 





FISCHER’S HAUTBOY. 
FiscHer was a humourist, and no re of 
persons. He very-frequently attended the 
king (Geo. ITI.); and one morning, being at 
Windsor Castle, and just having made his re- 
tiring bow to his majesty, at the moment was 
familiarly accosted by the Earl of Harcourt. 

“ Oh, how do you do, Fischer?” said his 
lordship, “ have you received a card for Lady 
Harcourt’s party to-night?” 

“ No, mine lordt,” said he. 

“ I know it was intended to invite you.” 

Fischer bowed. 














“ Ah—Fischer—but. as wo have met—a—a 
—perhaps you will put your hautboy in your 
pocket.” 

“ Thank your lordtship,” returned the Ger- 
man instrumentalist, “ pote mine hautboy 
never eads no suppers.” 

This short dialogue passed in the hearing 
of the king, who immediately went and related 
it to the queen and her amiable daughters, to 
the delight of all the illustrious party, who 
mightily enjoyed this instance of the brusque- 
rie of the musician—the more so, for they 
had not the highest opinion of the earl’s libe- 
rality. 


PHENOMENA OF NATURE, 
DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. 

THE sea was recently sounded by lead and 
line in latitude 57° south, and 85° 7° west 
longitude from Paris, by the officers of the 
French ship Venus, during a voyage of dis- 
covery ; at a depth of 3,470 yards, or nearly 
two miles, no bottom was found ; the weather 
was very serene ; and it is said that hauling 
in the lead took 60 sailors upwards of two 
hours. In another place in the Pacific Ocean 
no bottom was found at the depth of 4,140 
yards.— American Paper, Nov. 18. 


ANOMALOUS ANIMAL. 

Art 2 late meeting of the Ashmolean Society, 
Oxford, the Secretary read a communication 
made to Lord Francis Egerton, by one of the 
agents on the Duke of Sutherland’s estate, 
respecting an animal said to have been re- 
peatedly seen in Loch Assynt. Inthe autumn 
of 1837, it was observed by two young men, 
Kenneth M‘Leod, and Donald M‘Kay, who 
were fishing in the loch. It appeared close 
to the end of one of their fishing-rods, and is 
described by them as having large eyes, and 
it opened its mouth so wide, “ that they could 
see down to its very heart.” The colour was 
grey, the hair like bristles, the tusks large, 
the ears hanging down like those of a sheep- 
dog, the shape of the head altogether was like 
a bull-dog, but broader. It was. seen again 
soon afterwards on a small island in the loch, 
and is described as about the size of a stirk, 
but broader in the back, about three feet high, 
with four legs, like those of a pig, but stouter. 
The description given by other persons of it, 
correspond generally with the above. It was 
seen five times in three years—the last time 
in’1839. 


WILLIAMS’ PATENT LOCK. 
A Novetty has recently been added to the 
already numerous and ingenious inventions 
for affording security to property, and which 
will shortly be introduced to the; public as 
Williams’s patent lock. This invention pre- 
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sents the singularity of a lock without any 
key-hole, and it is said it can be made appli- 
cable to all the usual purposes, even including 
distillers’ cocks, tavern taps, &e. The Keys 
or means of opening it, it is stated, can 
made in every variety of form—as a ring to 
wear on the finger, as a seal, a pencil-case, or 
as an addition to a whip or stick. The lock 
itself, can be supplied at a much lower price 
than any other patent lock, and possesses the 
important advantages, that it is impervious to 
dust or wet, and cannot be picked. 

THE MATHEMATICAL POWER-LOOM. 
By the introduction of this invention, it is ex- 
pected a powerful stimulus will be given to a 
staple manufacture in this country—viz., the 
linen trade, which has for many years been in 
a drooping state, chiefly owing to the low 
price of labour in Scotland. The mathemati- 
cal loom is equally applicable to the manufac- 
ture of worsted, cotton, and all other fibrous 
substances, This machine is called a mathe- 
matical loom, because the quantity of weft or 
woof is determined by calculation or measure- 
ment, thus securing, at pleasure, cloth of any 
fabric or stoutness, and perfectly equal 
throughout. The pressure upon the warp- 
thread can be varied to suit the strength of 
the warp; so that the strongest or most deli- 
cate yarns can be woven, and a firm or soft 
fabric produced without any difficulty. This 
loom performs the whole work of weaving, 
and will produce a piece of cloth of the ordi- 
nary length, without the alteration of any of 
its parts. It has woven two bolts, or thirty 
yards, of the heaviest sail-cloth, in 123 hours; 
and the inventor has stated that he would 
undertake to do that quantity in less time.— 
Durham Chronicle. 


Public Brhibitions. 


PANORAMA OF DAMASCUS. 

Tue above heart-stirring Painting is another 
convincing proof of Mr. Burford’s judicious 
selection ; for, it is impossible he could have 
chosen one in all respects so vitally interest- 
ing, particularly at the present moment, when 
the East is pregnant with such startling events; 
but when we consider it as a delineation of 
that. holy land, where once the thirsting sin- 
ner drank the water of eternal life from the 
rock, “ and that rock was Christ”! we be- 
come fully impressed with the importance of 
the subject. Into this splendid production, 
the artist has thrown all his magic image 
so lavishly, that the spectator feels that he is 
gazing on reality itself, and not an illusion: 
the gorgeous scenery, with the various mina- 
rets, tombs, mosques, processions, blend pic- 
turesquely with the imposing oriental costume 
of the various figures, and form a delightful 
coup @eil of bewitching beauty and interest, 
There cannot be a doubt but that the tableau 
will become highly popular. 
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Che Gatherer. 


Unpoeticalness of the Romans.—Naturally 
the Komans seem to have been a stiff, unbend- 
ing race. Made and feeling themselves to be 
the domini rerum—the lords of the world, 
they held it a condescension almost unworthy 
of a Roman to submit themselves to the con- 
trol of the Muses. They preferred to dic- 
tate, not to transcribe. They loved to com- 
mand, and only copied by necessity. 

Slippers.—The best slippers are a pair of 
old shoes; the worst, those of plaited cloth or 
list, which make the feet tender from an undue 
warmth, and when taken off in cold weather, 
create chilblains. To keep the feet warm, 
there is, in reality, but one good and whole- 
some expedient—brisk exercise. 

Woman of the Comedy-writers—Woman 
is pawed rather than by Etherege, 
Wycherley, and Vanbrugh; set up rather as 
‘ a butt for compliments by Congreve, Dryden, 

&c., than a shrine for deep-murmured vows, 

prayers, and ‘praises; while, throughout 

etcher’s comedies she is treated too much 
as a fair animal, or little more. 
“ Definition of Law.—As without law there 
would be no property, so to be the law for 
property is the only proper property of law! 
—That is law.— Money, a Comedy. 

Royal Wager.—Elizabeth on one occasion 
betted that Raleigh could not weigh the smoke 
that escaped from his pipe; a bet which the 
knight very ingeniously won by comparing the 
weight of the tobacco with the weight of its 
ashes. The queen laughed while she paid her 
wager, and exclaimed, that she had often 
heard of men who turned their gold into 
smoke, but had never before seen any one 
who could turn his smoke into gold. 

Arab Saying.—Science, on coming down 
from heaven, lodged itself in three different 
parts of men; in the brains of the Greeks; in 
the hands of the Chinese; and in the tongues 
of the Arabs. 

Broken English.—A Frenchman, having a 
weakness in his chest, told the. physician he 
had a bad pain in his portmanteau! 

Reginald Heber.—There are men whose 
brows are aching for the mitre, whose lives 
are industrious and talents brilliant; but whose 
ends turn upon self, and with whom the de- 
sire to shine is the spring of action.. Heber 
was not this. Heber could afford to wear a 
straw hat, while his lips were pregnant with 
wisdom. 

Indian People of the Neilgherries—One 
of the curiosities of this country is that every- 
where correspondence, even records and re- 
gisters of the Government, are written on the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut and betel-nut trees. 
Instead of a pen or reed, they have an iron 
spindle, which they hold like a spear in their 
hands at the time of writing, weighing per- 
haps, twenty tolas. The character looks beau- 


tifal, very like Hindui. write from the 
left. to ‘the right hand; and the leaves are 
said to last very long. 

Eloquence.—Different styles of eloquence, 
each producing the desired effect :— 

“ Contribute liberally, my brethren; give 
such a sum as you would not be ashamed to 
place on the altar of heaven in presence of an 
assembled universe.”— Bishop Griswold. 

“ Give generously, my friends; not four- 
pence-half-pennies, but run your hand into 

our pocket up to the elbow, and bring out a 
handful, as a sailor would if you needed his 
aid.”—Rev. Mr. Taylor. 

Believers in Cabalistic Prognosticati 
will be interested with the following caicula- 
tion:—If the year 1774 (death of Louis XV.) 
be taken, and its ciphers be successively added 
to the figure in the unit’s place of that num- 
ber, the year 1793 will be obtained (death of 
Louis XV1). If 1794 (death of Robespierre) 
be taken, and the same operation repeated, it 
will give 1815 (final fall of Napoleon); the 
same method applied to that year gives 1830 
(fall of Charles X.); and the same operation 
with the ciphers of 1830, gives 1842 (fall of 
the sun, and end of the world! ! !).—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 

“ I suppose London is very empty," said a 
young woman to the captain of an Indiaman 
at St. Helena, “ at the time that the India 
ships come out.” 
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tary Engine, 258 
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Improved method of printing calicoes, 318 
New a important surgical operation, 
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Electrical Clock, 319 
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England, 332 
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Middle-age Art, 366 

New Musket, 366 

Patent water-mill, 399 
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Artificial preparation of sugar, 268 
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Ascendancy in the World, 175 
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Authorship, individuality in, 383 
Authors, how to read, 412 
Automaton, an orange-tree, 256 
Avoidance of rains and storms, 348 
Babelon, “ the golden city,” 122 
Bacchanalian group, 63 
Banners, 267 
Bath-house, the old, Clerkenwell, 97 
Bartholomew, St., massacre of, 139 
Bartholomew’s church, St., exterior of, 242 
Bayeux tapestry, the, 291 
Beauty, instability of, 60 
portrait of a, 148 
mirrors of, 179 
of Nantucket, the young, 284 
Beauties of Hazlitt, Nos. I—I1.—133—149 
Beggarman’s craft, the, 365 
Belemnites, or thunderstones, 159 
Bell, consecration of a, 234 
Bellows, new organ without, 254 
Bengali, Rose, a tale, 388 
Bermuda, a blue sun seen at, 249 
Berzewitch, the robber of Bosnia, 190 
Besiegement of La Rochelle, 284 
Bethlehemite women, the, 326 
Beyrout, history of, 238 
Bible stories, 395 
Bibliophilist, the, and Bibliophobist, 101 
Bills of exchange in Great Britain, 255 
BroGraPHy : 
John Hollamby, 8 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 38 
Christopher Gluck, 315 
Richard Cosway, 316 
Miss Caroline Herschel, 323 
Sir Thomas Browne, 327 
Birmingham nail-makers, 72 
Bishop, the Syrian, 253 
Black paint, injurious effects of, 77 
Blind or deaf, which is the lighter misfor- 
tune, 106 
astonishing mental powers of the, 119 
church, the, at Liverpool, 326 
magazine for the, 396 
Blisses of memory, 218 
Blue sun seen at Bermuda, 249 
Body, test of touching the, 92 
Bohemian pearls, 181 
Bonnington, Richard, 390 
Book, a, 414 
Book amateurs, 101, 
illuminators, 53 
worms, 377 
Boulogne, picture of, 78 
Bourdaloue, Pere, oratory of, 246 
Brasses, monumental, 21 
Bread, adulteration of, 170 
Breast-plates of linen, 258 
Bridges, suspension, history of, 253 
Brigand, tale of a, 355—372 
Brigu’s discovery, 255 
British Channel fisheries, 330 
remains, ancient, J 16 
ship, the, 360 
Brocades, gold and silver, 270 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 327 
Buckinghamshire farmer’s daughter, a, 216 


Budhism, the God Sekraia, 286 
Buildings, ancient, at Lambeth, 337 
Bunyan’s pulpit, Lambeth, 320 
Burns and his fellow-ploughmen, 13 
Burford’s Panorama, 415 
Butterfly, Sandwich Islander courting a, 57 
Butterflies, battles of, 204 
Caen, its quarries and buildings, 298 
Ceesar’s day of pleasure, 243 
Calais, recollections of, 86 
Calico-printing, new machine for, 167 
Calicoes, improved method of printing, 318 
Catiph’s notion of washing, a, 222 
Caliph Omar, an Arabian tale, 51 
Canada, lilies of, 108 
Canary-Isles, history of, 226 
Canon, the, and the Cobbler, a tale, 104 
Capture of Lincelles, 375 
Caradogh, iron-mines of, 235 
Carter, Mrs. Elizabeth, life of, 38 
Cartoons Raphaél’s, history of, 57 
Caterpillars, destruction of, 64 
Cave, Rob-Roy’s, view and description of, 265 
Celtic revenge, 82—99 
Census, taking the, 271 
Chains, hanging in, 249 
Chair, a witch’s, 58 
Changes of the Earth, 323 
Character of Washington, 54 
Charity, eccentric, Hanbury’s, 297 
Chess, Napoleon at, 365 
Childers, the celebrated race-horse, 223 
Children, death of, before the fathers, 375 
Chillon, Victor Hugo’s visit to, 38 
Chimpanzee, Mr., the sapient traveller, 313 
China, pencillings in, 82 
islands near the coast of, 287 
Taou-kwang, emperor of, 226 
late empress of, 305 
_ _ paternal duties in, estimate of, 167 
Chinese associations, 191 
silver money, 313 
Christenings, royal, 342 
Christian names, formation of, 87 
Christina; coronation of, 335 
Church, the blind, Liverpool, 326 
Churches, needle-work for the, 173 
Cicada, the, of Martinique, 156 
Cingalese, customs of the, 246 
Cing-Mars, the Pile de, 183 
Circassians, customs of the, 95 
Clerkenwell and Iseldon, 300 
Clocks, phrenology helping to sell, 252 
wonderful, 344 
Coat, a clipped, 287 
Coeur de Lion’s farewell, 178 
Coleridge, discourse of, 357 
Colours vd dress, 102 
‘or painting glass, 300 
Colilkbu, 3 
in the days of his poverty, 3 
visions and thoughts of his early 
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state of the world before his disco- 
_ very, 4 
viewed as a dissolver of supersti- 
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Columbus, religiousness and simplicity of the Edible nest of the Java swallow, 329 


mind of, 4 
: regarded imaginarily, 5 
Comets, notions on, 239 
Company, formation of a new, 4 
Consecration of a bell, 234 . 
Constantinople, sieges of, 127 
Conveying estates, ancient mode of, 56 
Copper, pyrites of, sulphuric acid from, 254 
Corbeille of Louise, the, 72 
Coronation of Christina, 335 
Corpse, a sculptured, 118 
Craigs, Salisbury, view and description of, 17 
Creation, the, Hindoo account of, 6 
Crockery-ware fortune, a, 12 
Cross-makers in the Holy Land, 271 
Curse, the minstrel’s, 91 
Customs of the Circassians, 95 
Cingalese, 246 
Daisy, the, a poem, 322 
Damascus, account of, 276 
Burford’s panorama of, 415 
Dameel of Tours, the unknown, 152 
Danse, maitre de, in America, 388 
Daughter, a Buckinghamshire farmer’s, 217 
Dead of some nations, the, 151 
Deaf or blind ?, 106 
Death of an Anaconda, 18 
hunter, the, 151 
of children before the fathers, 375 
Degeneracy of writings, on the present, 42 
Delametairie, Etienne, remarks on, 217 
Deliciousness of true love, 295 
De )’Omelette, Duc, in the shades, 278 
Depth of the Ocean, 415 
Development of innate genius, 79 
Dewhursts, inscription of the family of, 354 
Dinner at a Hong merchant’s, 344 
Discovery of two rivers in Australia, 32 
Discourse of Coleridge, 357 
Disinterment of the remains of Napoleon, 371 
Domes, 319 
Doom, Sithallan’s, a tale, 36 
Doorgah Poojah, the, ceremony of, 413 
Dream of a dreamer, 69 
Jacob’s, a poem, 115 
Dreams, the land of, 18 
Dress, colours for, 102 
Drinking-horns, investiture by, 197 
Drum with two heads, Astley and the, 245 
Duke of Kent’s lodge, the, 298 
Dunster market-house, church, and castle, 
view and description of, 50 
Durer, Albert, 326 
Duties of a wife, 331 
Dying youth, the, a poem, 147 
Eagles, 317; 
Early Greek songs, 69 
Early-rising, Erasmus on, 374—392 
Earliest travellers to Holy-land, 198™ 
Ears, the spectre with, 149 
Earth, the changes of, 323 
ships embedded in, 13 
Earthquake, an, 351 
Earthquakes, action of, 330 
Eastern and western world, 26 
Eclipse, the race-horse, 223 


Edom in Idumea, 70 
Efficacy of solitude, 282 
Egyptian obelisks, 361 
Elborus, mount, Prometheus on, 309 
Electric, silk as an, discovery of, 186 
Electrical clock, 319 
Elgin marbles, history of the, 63 
Elizabeth’s spite, queen, 148 
Embroidery, fine, 258 
Empress, late Chinese, Newkooluh, 305 
Engine, rotary, 258 
England, sublime prayer in behalf of, 228 
magnitude and wants of, 414 
English nation, character of the, 229 
poetesses, modern, 230 
Ephemeral fame, 74 
Erasmus on early-rising, 374—392 
Erect stature in man, causes of, 212 
Erinna ef Greece, 67 
Etienne Delametairie, remarks on, 217 
Exchange, bills of, Great Britain, 255 
Exhumation of Bishop Coverdale, 281 
Exterior of St. Bartholomew’s church, 242 
Extraordinary vitality of seeds, 269 
Eve’s needle, 284 
Every-day sketches, 214 
Fables from Lessing, 324—405 
Feat of some spiders, 348 
Females of the Greeks and Christians, 7 
Fertilization of Africa, 22 
Fever, localities of, 126 
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The Elgin marbles, 63 
Mr. Lough’s Bacchanalian group, 68 
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Metropolitan conga Ae arts, 126 


Mr. Peck’s plan of 
The Diorama, 183 
Fine embroidery, 258 
Fischer’s Hautboy, 414 
Fish-market, Hastings, 49—50 
Fishing, a day’s, 53 
Fishes, temperature of, }24 
Fishery, Pulla, on the Indus, 175 
Fisheries, British channel, 330 
Five minutes, 350 
Flowers, language of, 35 
Fontaine’s, La, simplicities, 72 
Forest, a submarine, account of, 174 
Formation of a new company, 5 
of Christian names, 87 
Fossil cave in Morayshire, 383 
Free admission to national institutions, 59 
Free-school, Cheshunt, Herts, 354 
French press, the, 412 
Frog found in coal, 8 
Fronts of the Adelphi-theatre, 289—291 
Fruit, preservation of, 64 
Garments, painted and palmated, 230 
Gateway to Rewley-abbey, 257 
Gatherer, 16—32—48—64— 80—96— 112— 
128—144—160— 176—192—208—224—. 
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Genius, development of, 79 
Gibbon, the active, or flying ape, 66 
Gleanings in remembrance of Sterne, 250 
Gods, the Indian, Brigu, and 255 
Goff's oak, 345 
Gold and silver brocades, 270 
Grampians, storms on the, 411 
Granger society, the, 382 
Grave of Napoleon, the, 369 
Graves, vines and peach trees among, 118 
Greek songs, early, 68 
Guillotines, the Journal des, 259 
Guitar, praise of the, 278 
Hanbury’s eccentric charity, 297 
Hand, fair, Queen Mary’s, 189 
Handel, 172 
Hanging in chains, 249 
Hannibal crossing the Alps, 408 
Harp of my soul, 67 
Harpings, xolian, 350 
Hastings, fishmarket of, 49—50 
castle, antiquities of, 136 
Hautboy, Fischer’s, 414 
Haydon’s lecture on painting, 183 
Heavens, the, architecture of, 323 
Hebrews, the, setting up stones by, 94 
Heliopolis, city of, 70 
Hermione purple, 344 
Herodotus, the first recording traveller, 215 
Herschel, Miss Caroline, 323 
Hindoo marriage ceremonies, 202 
mythology, the creation, 6 
universe, 86 
Hindoos, pantheism of the, 373 
History of saws, 142 
swords, 107 
suspension bridges, 253 
the Canary isles, 226 


vine, 40 
Hobart-town, plan of, 138 
Holy-land, the, travellers to, 108 
rosary and cross-makers in, 27] 

Home, the rich and poor man’s, 230 
Hong merchant’s, a, dinner at, 344 
Hospital of St. Katherine, 362 
How to read authors, 4)2 
Huntsman monkey, the, 383 
Idria, quicksilver mines of, 319 
Illuminators, book, 53 
Indian gods, Brigu’s, 225 
Indian, the beautiful, 414 
Individuality in authorship, 383 
Investiture by drinking horns, 197 
Irish wager, an, 280 
Iron mines of Caradogh, Persia, 235 
Irreligionism of the old world, 391 
Tseldon, old, 300 
Islands near the coast of China, 287 
Jacob’s dream, a poem, 115 
James town, St. Helena, 162 
James, king, the warning of, 291 
Java swallow, the, 329 
Jeremy Taylor’s Marriage-ring, 259—295 
Jervas the painter’s vanity, 303 
Jeenbings-shewl, 296. 

ine’s shawl, 285 
Journal des Guillotines, the, 256 


Kiawschatka, summers of, 361 
Katherine, St., Hospital of, 362 
Kings, legend of the three holy, 90 
Kingesbridge in mpxcitt., 175 
Kleber, assassin of, 237 
Knox, last moments of, 180 
Koords catching quails, 124 
Language of Flowers, 35 
Laundry, public, project of a, 47 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, notice of, 149 
Legend of the three holy kings, 90 
Leo the Tenth, 239 
Lessing, fables from, 324—405 
Life—what is it ¢ 44 
Lilies of Canada, 108 
Lincelles, capture of, 375 
Linen, breastplates of, 257 
Localities of fever, 126 
Lock, Williams’ patent, 415 
Locomotive air-carriage, 254 
Lodge, Duke of Kent’s, 298 
London, porticoes of, 171 
1740, state of, 30 
comparative statistics of, 32 
great fire of, 146 
a burial-ground for, 405 
Loom, the mathematical, 415 
Love at first sight, 149 
true, deliciousness of, 295 
and vet Maphes : 
8 o! 1, 133 
of Me. Ting Chang, 292—307 
Lunacy, statistios of, 222 ” 
Machinery, man over, 267 
Magdalen, Mary, 3 
Magicians, old, arts of the, 409 
Magnetism, terrestrial, 10 
Magnitude and wants of England, 414 
Man, the first, 274 
anatomy of, 132 
erect stature in, 212 
and ——- 267 
an obliging, 378 
Mankind one species, 282 
Mandrin and the taxgatherer, 181 
Manners and Customs :— 
The Persians, 45 
A witch’s chair, 58 
Oleio, a tale of Siam, 88 
Manual, numismatic, 44 
Market-house, Dunster, 49—50 
Stratford-le-Bow, 178 
Marriage-ring, Jeremy Taylor’s, 259—295 
rash unhappy, 228 
recreations of, 228 
statistics of, 155 
ceremonies, Hindoo, 202 
Mass, Palestrina’s celebrated, 108 
Martyr’s memorial, Oxford, 19 
“atone, Hadleigh, Suffolk, 105. 
Mary Queen of Scots, last prayer, of,.58 
translation of, 116 
Rose, loss of the, 367 
Mechanic’s Institution, Westmiaster, 114 
Medulla oblongata, the, 330 
Mehemet Ali, 210 
Men of learning, B,C., 235 
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Mental powers of the blind, 119 
Mercer’s hall and chapel, Cheapside, 9 
Metallurgy, discoveries in, 140 
Metropolis, environs of the, mpxct11., 175 
Milo, seal of, 361 


Milton’s prose-writings, poetry of, 228—275 


Minutes, five, 350 
Mirabean, 288 
Mirror, the, verses on, 198 
Mirrors of Beauty, 197 
Mistletoe, 372 
Modane, the hotel de, 358 
Money, Chinese silver, 313 
Monkey, huntsman, the, 383 
Monumental brasses, 21 
Moral economy. of towns, 279 
Mortlake tapestry, the, 262 
Moulines, Sterne at, 358 
Mount Elborus, Prometheus on, 309 
Murillo, the painter, 168 
urray, assassination of, 233 
Music a part of education, 275 
Mysterious ship, the, 332 
Nail-makers, Birmingham, 72 
Nantucket, young beauty of the, 285 
Napoleon, grave of, 369 
disinterment of, 371 
tomb of, 298 
ashes of, return of the, 333 
depantheonized, 333 
____ at chess, 365 
National schools, St. George’s, 2 
institutions, admission to, 59 
Naval architecture, 167 
Needle, Eve’s, 284 
work for the churches, 173 
New. Books :— 
The Dream, and other Poems, 20 


Historical Reveries, 20 
Page’s Guide to Ornamental Drawing 


and Design, 27 
Numismatic Manual, 44 


Poems by Members of Magdalen College 


School, Oxford, 46 
Paton’s Flowers of Penmanship, 46 
Paris Sketch Book, 77 


Translations from the Lyric Poets of 
Germany, 90 
a of Hell, a Miracle Play, 
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Poems by John Hanson, 140 
The Art of Needlework, 173—206 
Fancutt’s Stenograph: 


, 189 
John of Procida, or the Bridals of Mes- 


sina, 204—221 
Initia Latina, 271 
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Poetical Works of Richard Hatt, 314 
Fiddle-Faddle Fashion Book, 33 
Protestant Almanack for 1841, 332 
Jest and Earnest, 350 


— and Legends in North Wales, 
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Money, a Comedy, by Bulwer, 39: 
Love-gift for 1841, 396 
Magazine for the Blind, 396 
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nge-tree automaton, an, 256 
Oratory of Pere Bourdaloue, 246 
Organ without bellows, new, 254 


garments, 230 
Painter, a, Pope the poet, 302 
Painting, Mr. aydon’s lecture on, 183 
Painting on glass, 300 

Palais Royal, the, 339 

Palestrina’s celebrated mass, 108 

Pall, archbishops, the, 383 

Panorama, /?urford’s, 415 

Pantheism of the Hindoos, 373 
Pantomimes and masques, origin of, 24 
Pantomime clowns, 233 

Paris and its customs, 78 

Parsees, the, as a people, 61 

Pascal, his character and writings, 380 
Pastry-work, a, play-bill of, 189 
Paternal duties in China, 167 

Path of the tornado, 263 

Peacocks, 248 

Pearls, Bohemian, 181 

Pekin, 82 

Pen-and-ink portraits, 378 

Persians, customs of the, 45 

Personal sgenclqnty, S38 

Pharisees of the ud, 413 
Phenomenon of nature, 8 

Phrenologist’s study, the, 252 
Phrenology, craftiness of Mr. Slick's, 252 

helping to sell clocks, 252 

Plagiarisms af Sterne, 35 
Play-bill of pastry-work, 188 
Pleasure, Cesar’s day of, 243 
Pledges, 396 
Plum, anomalous form of, 249 
Poetesses, modern English, 230 
Poisoning by the sweet-pea, 190 
Pole, auroras at the, 294 
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Poor man’s home, the, 230 
Pope Joan, account of, 360 
Pope the poet, a painter, 302 
Roubiliac’s sculpture of, 303 
Population of Syria, 261 
Porticoes of London, 17] 
Portrait of a beauty, 148 
the fair Olivia, 61 

Post office regulations of, 1740, 30 
Power-loom, the mathematical, 415 
Praise of the guitar, 278 
ae a of — Mary, 58 

paration of sugar, 268 
Presents to the queen, 397 
Press, the French, 412 
Primitive agricultural implements, 184 
Princess royal, verses to the infant, 354 
Printing, 383 
Profaneness of the arts at Rome, 313 
— explication of the fable of, 101— 
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crucified on Mount Elborus, 309 
Prose-writings, Milton’s, poetry of, 228—275 
Pruning, plain rules for, 110 
Psalm, the 80th, paraphrase of, 377 
Public laundry, project of a, 47 
Pulla fishery on the Indus, 175 
Pulpit, Bunyan’s, at Lambeth, 320 
Punishments, the two, a tale, 103 
Pustic JouRNaLs:— 

June:—Quarterly Review, 10 
August:—Bentley’s Miscellany, 28 
Dublin University M ine, 60 
— Edinburgh Magazine, 
9 


Polytechnic Journal, 94 
Sept.:—Polytechnic Journal, 158 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 169 
The Chemist, No. IX., 170 
Civil Engineer and Architect’s Jour- 
nal, No. XXXVI, 171 
Oct.:—Quarterly Review, No. CXX XII, 219 
Metropolitan ng , No. CXIV, 237 
Bentley’s Misce! ew XLVI, 252 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XLI, 
292 


ae Miscellany, No. XLVII, 
3 


Fraser’s Magazine, No. CXXXI, 302 
Polytechnic Journal, 315 
Dec.:—Bentley’s Miscellany, 364 
Fraser’s Magazine, No. CXXXII, 
365 


Purple, Hermione, 344 

Pyrites of copper, 254 

Quaker, the, Sam Slick and, 309 

Quails, Koord’s catching, 124 

Queen, the, presents to, 397 
Elizabeth’s spite, 148 
Mary’s fair hand, 189 

Quesal of America, 141 

Quicksilver mines of Almaden, 349 

Idria, 319 

Quiddities of architects, 15 

Races in 1740, 31 

Race-horses, celebrated, 223 

Railway, the atmospheric, 27. 


Raiment, silk, 356 
Rains and storms, 348 
Raphael’s cartoons, 57 


tomb, 74 
Raphael, love story of, 133 
Recoinage, the great, of 1690, 153 
Red Sea, ancient names of, 111 
Religious sect, new, 291 
Remains of Oseney Abbey, 257 
Reply, a bold, 24 
Retrogression of Niagara, 262 
Return, the, of Napoleon, 333 
Revenue of the outports, 79 
Rewley Abbey, gateway to, 257 
Rialto, - apartment in, 392 
ight, 34 

Rights of the Princess Royal, 352 
Rob Roy’s cave, 265 
Rochelle, la, besiegement of, 284 
Rochester Cathedral, 21 
Rome, arts at, 313 
Rosamond’s pond, 208 
a 27) 
Rose Bengali, a tale, 388 
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St. Anthony’s chapel, ruins of, 25 
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Treaty between the Russians and Chinese, 69 
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STEEL-PLATE PORTRAIT OF 
COMMODORE SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B.—Frontispiece. ° 


Abbey, Oseney, remains of, 257 

Abbey, Rewley, gateway in, 257 

Acre, St. Jean-d’, 385 

Active Gibbon, or Flying Ape, 65 

Adelphi Theatre, new frontage of the, 289 

old front of the, 291 

Agricultural implements, primitive, four en- 
gravings of, 184 

Ali, Mehemet, portrait of, 209 

Alloway Charch-yard, 121 

— buildings, Palace-yard, Lambeth, 
33 


Ancient Cross, near Wheston Hall, 403 

Anthony’s Chapel, St., ruins of, 25 

Antique-carved Bedstead of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 401 

Antiquities discovered at Hastings Castle, 
Sussex, 136 


Bartholomew’s Church, St., exterior of, 241 

Bath-house, south view of the old, Clerken- 
well, 97 

Bedstead, antique-carved, of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 40) 

Brig of Doon, the Auld, 130 

Buildings, ancient, at Lambeth, 337 

aaa 8 Pulpit, Palace-yard, 


le of Clamm, Upper Austria, 33 
Cave, RobsRoy’s, 265 
Chapel, St. Anthony’s, ruins’ of, 25 
sey of, portrait of Taou-kwang, 


China, the late empress of, 205 
Chinese Silver Money, 313 ti 
Clamm, castle of, Upper Austria, 33 
Conflagration of London, 1666, 145. 
Coverdale, bishop, exhumation of, 281 
Craigs, Salisbury, near Edinburgh, 17 
Dunster, market-house, church, and castle of, 
49 


Edible nest of the Java. swallow, 329 

Empress, the late Chinese, Newkooluh, 305 

Exhumation of Bishop Coverdale, 281 

Exterior of St. Bartholomew's Church, 241 

Fish-market, gs, 49 

Free-school, Cheshunt, Herts, 354 

Fronts, Old and New, of tlie Adelphi Theatre, 
289 

Gateway in Rewley Abbey, 257 

Gibbon, the Active, or Flying Ape, 65 

Goff’s Oak, 345 

Grave of Napoleon, 369 

Hastings, Fish:tmarkét at, 49 


Hastings, antiquities discovered at, five en- 
gravings, 136 

James Town, St. Helena, 161 

Java Swallow, the, edible nest of, 329 

London, 1666, great fire of, 145 

Market-house, old, Stratford-le-Bow, 177 

Market-house, Chureh, and Castle, Dunster, 
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Mary Queen of Scots, antique-carved bed- 
stead, 401 

Mechanic’s institution, Westminster, 113 

Mehemet Ali, portrait of, 209 

Mercer’s hall and chapel, Cheapside, 9 

Milo, constable of England, seal of, 361 

Moffat, village of, Dumfries-shire, 41 

Money, Chinese silver, 313 

Napoleon, grave of, 369 

National schools, Camberwell, 1 

New frontage of the- Adelphi theatre, 289 

Newkooluh, the late Chinese empress, 305 : 

Oak, Goff’s, 345 

Old front of the Adelphi theatre, 291 

Oseney abbey, remains of, 257 

Pekin, a street in, 82 

Primitive agricultural implements, four en- 
gravings of, 184 

Pulpit, Bunyan’s, Lambeth, 320 

Remains of Oseney abbey, Oxfordshire, 257 

Rewley abbey, gateway in, 257 

Rob Roy’s cave, 265 

Ruins of St. Anthony’s chapel, Edinburgh, 25 

Salisbury craigs, near Edinburgh, 17 

School, Free, at Cheshunt, Herts, $54 

Seal of Milo, constable of England, 361 

Singapore, 194 

South remains of Winchester palace, 274 

South oe the Cold-bath house, Clerken- 
well, 

St. George’s schools, Camberwell, :1 

St. Jean d’Aore, 385 

Stratford-le-Bow, market-house, 177 

Street in Pekin, 82 

Swallow, the Java, edible nest of, 329 

a Emperor ‘of China, portrait of, 


Ungaputi, the, or Active Gibbon, 65 
Village of Moffat; Dumfries-shire, 41 
Westminster literary institution, 113 
Wheston Hall, ancient cross near, 403 
Winchester palace, south remains of, 274 
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